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PsYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE 


EVER in human history has visible authority been so widely 
N and so thoroughly discredited as at the present time. Not 
that the monarchies of the world are necessarily tottering, although 
some would have it so. Not that the recognized constitutions, written 
or unwritten, of the world’s democracies are become or are fast 
becoming so many dead letters, although open unconstitutionalism 
and its attending violence are by no means confined to the more 
southern Americas. Not that formal creeds and visible institutions 
or traditional rites and symbols no longer have any honor and 
power among men, although unconventionalism is plainly an affec- 
tion of every department of human interest from the highest even to 
the lowest, from the conduct of the spiritual life to the conduct of 
the physical life. , 

But simply and emphatically I would say this. The formal is 
now subordinate to the vital, as never before. Visible form, positive 
law and order, enthroned authority, with all the attending artifice 
and machinery by which men have so long been disciplined and 
educated, is yielding to the urge of a real life that at last insists on 
being wholly free. Not more truly than ever before, but more openly, 
more with human understanding and by human consent, nature rules. 
And nature—how commonplace to say it—has always been the power, 
or at least the scepter and instrument of the power, behind the 
throne. Now boldly appearing in her rightful character! 

The change is easily misunderstood. Already it has been seri- 
ously misunderstood in many quarters; in thought and in practical 
life; and this, probably because it is only at its dawn, not by any 
means at its high noon. Some may even insist that I have risen 
from the complacency of the old order quite too early for any 
significant view of the coming day. Yet I think not; and the mis- 
understanding, already serious, as I have said, is my—what shall I 
call it?—my alarm-clock. Thus so many are already restless with 
fears of pending disaster and decline. They jump to the conclusion 
that the change is in the direction of what is only material and 
sensuous. They dream that visible and enthroned authority in all 
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its many and various forms is meeting or is on the point of meeting 
a sudden and horrible death. But really does the dawning rule of 
nature mean decline or advance,—something material or something 
spiritual? Is visible authority, too, henceforth to have no place? 

Certainly the material side, involving decline and even destruc- 
tion, has been very obtrusive. Pulpit and home, book and news- 
paper, stage and street, the painter’s canvas and my lady’s dress, 
the composer’s score and the people’s songs, the counting-room and 
the market-place, have all had their flagrant parts in the license of 
the time. Intelligibly, if not intelligently, all have joined in this 
protest: ‘‘The age of formal discipline is past; the day of mere 
machinery is no more.’’ And good people, human life over, have been 
greatly shocked. 

Now five hundred years ago in a great Protestant uprising men 
were also setting themselves against formal and vested authority, 
but, for good or for ill, the movement of that time was insignificant 
in comparison with the movement of to-day. To-day’s Protestantism 
surpasses that of the fifteenth century by as much as to-day’s science 
and to-day’s industry, which in their large way and with their soul- 
less rationalism have also thought to render life institutional, to make 
it formal and mechanical, just for being so much more comprehensive, 
have been more tyrannical than medieval church or state ever dreamt 
of being; or, again, by as much as the mathematical method and 
spirit, only a sort of generalized and dehumanized legalism and 
dogmatism, have been more rigid and coercive than the old-time 
tenets and codes. It was one thing to assail an institution. It is quite 
another thing in the cause of vitality and freedom to assail reason 
itself. Visible authority has no resort left when reason, its last citadel 
or its holy of holies, has been invaded and profaned. To-day’s 
Protestantism, then, and the violence of it, are very radical. 

And, once more, the material side has been obtrusive. Offensive 
license has seemed to be the only meaning of to-day’s rule of nature. 
But, emphatically, now as five hundred years ago, there is another 
side and all people who are not blinded by being either hopelessly bad 
or too drowsily good can see it. Why forget history? Violence even 
at its worst, I venture to say, has always been so much cost of a well- 
nigh priceless treasure. Often, it is true, breach of the law may have 
been the law’s undoing, but also it has been the only way to the law’s 
fulfilment in independent life and character. Moreover, Christendom 
has not come to her present license precipitately, whatever the 
casual observer may be inclined to suppose. Back of to-day’s Prot- 
estantism, radical as it certainly is, there is the deliberation of cen- 
turies. Only gradually, as precise dogma has been tempered by art, 
St. Augustine, for example, by Fra Angelico; and as art, so bound at 
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first to creed and institution, has been in its turn freed by naturalism 
and science, and these, finally, by the still greater breadth and the 
still greater depth of recent anti-rationalistic philosophy and its 
wandering, but also penetrating, informality of life and thought— 
only gradually, I say, has Christendom come to her present state. 
Her license, slowly and deliberately developing, is thus, as may be 
reasonably supposed, quite as truly the lawlessness of her best life, 
of her great spirit at last in the fullness of time set free from formal 
restraint, as that of a mere material violence. The material violence 
may indeed be, as was said, the cost, but not less also the opportunity. 
Throughout history has not cost, or price, been at once the root of all 
evil and the medium of all good? Could the spirit ever be truly free, 
if the flesh were bound? Not more certainly did the god Jupiter 
belong to the thunder and the lightning than the freed spirit of 
Christendom belongs to the present license and destruction. 

The deliberate gradation is the important point; important by 
dint of the slow and cumulative preparation for freedom which it 
implies; and I must dwell upon it. Step by step the liberation has 
come about; the liberation and the growing violence attending the 
liberation. But what have been the steps? Partly I have already 
indicated them. In terms of the history of culture they have been, in 
order, formal and positive law; art with its graceful license under the 
formal law; rationalistic science; and philosophy with its seer’s 
license even under the forms of reason; these cultural disciplines 
showing, as self-control and the power of it have come to Christendom, 
a gradual opening of conscious, voluntary human life to nature and 
her freedom. Other terms, however, may be used, proceeding from 
a somewhat different viewpoint and showing in particular not only 
the advancing culture and candor, but also the growing hardship 
and struggle, at once the ever greater freedom of the law and the 
ever more radical character of the violence by which for good or for 
ill the law has been broken. Thus there are what in another place’ 
I have called the great battles of civilization; five in all, as follows: 

1. The violent meeting of bodies, commonly with the use of arms 
and armor; when men, military and legalistic by nature rather than 
by clearly conscious intent, fight each other directly and in the open 
and for conditions and ideas not less external than their ways of 
fighting, for territorial domain and for local and visible forms and 
institutes of all sorts. 

2. The subtler offense and defense, personally, of striking dress 
and pointed manners and, socially, of the fine arts and a cunning 
diplomacy, more sensuous than intellectual in its appeal; when men, 


1 See an article, ‘‘Five Great Battles of Civilization,’ in The American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1913. 
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although still only imperfectly controlled physically, since they are 
not at all unlikely to carry weapons, however well concealed, and to 
draw them on occasion, have nevertheless acquired considerable self- 
control and the consequent harmony of an inner life as well as also 
a surrounding world that is harmonious, albeit still tensely and 
stormily so, and when, accordingly, they do their fighting, in large 
measure, not openly and directly, but at once inwardly and mediately. 

3. The quietly rational game of standard methods and instru- 
ments; when men, their impulses and emotions at last under excel- 
lent control, have all the poise and the resulting power, personally, of 
conventionalized manners and dress and, socially, of once warmly 
and sensitively cherished institutes, become only useful means or 
instruments, and once sensitively living forms and rites become only 
the most prosaic symbols and cults, and when the world about 
them from itself being sensuously stormy and tense has shown its 
continued sympathy by also turning prosaically lawful and lifelessly 
mechanical—the world, obviously, of the rationalistic science and the 
coldly calculating industrial competition of our modern times. 

4. The heroic adventure, showing philosophical boldness in both 
thought and life, of personal attitudes and of an equally broad and 
free natural life; when on every side, just as now, or at least very soon 
for Christendom, visible restraint or mediation of every sort has lost 
its power and, breaking away from law and order, from reason and 
form, or at best insisting only on the spirit of these, ununiformed 
men venture abroad boldly and assertively into a natural life that 
is at once too big and too deep for any formal expression. 

5. The closing fight, finally, hardest of all and most worth while, 
for a free sofl in the natural body; a fight with which the long ardu- 
ocess of liberation, nature’s via crucis, reaches its great climax, 
and with which also, if man only justifies the promise of his former 
triumphs, spiritual and material are at last fully identified or recon- 
ciled in actual human achievement. 

So, as seems to me, has Christendom been fighting her way to the 
upper heights of civilization, her present pending battle being the 
fourth in the series. Yet some one objects to this view, declaring that 
in my optimistic passion for progress I am strangely oblivious of 
conspicuous and most disturbing facts. Open war, for example, of 
the sort represented by the very first battle, is far from lacking in 
these times,? and marks of reversion to more recent ways of fighting 
are plentiful. It is, then, inexcusable to claim such progress as I 
have seemed to insist upon. It is worse than idle to suppose that in 
any respect the past, near or remote, has been left behind or out- 
grown. But I am far from claiming or supposing anything of the 


2 This article was written before the present war broke out. 
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sort. Progress does not consist in leaving behind anything, but in 
earrying all things ‘along and in growing, so to speak, not out of them, 
but into them. The present, in other words, does hold and ought to 
hold all the factors of the past, depending for its progress over the 
past on the values put upon them, on the control exercised in their 
use, on the mediate, instead of the one-time immediate, rdle which 
they have come to have; and the process of the battles, to which our 
present time is contributing its somewhat advanced part shows no 
dependence on eliminations at any one of its stages. Reversions, 
seeming or real, will come and must come, but, coming, they only 
help to force the issues. 

But the process of the battles does show three things that are 
essential: Constant enhancement of man’s inner life—due to the 
developing self-control; increasing power in the changing medium 
of expression; and violence or lawlessness of an ever subtler and 
more radical sort. Indeed, it matters not whether one sees the process 
in terms of the successive cultural disciplines or in terms of the 
sequence of battles. From either standpoint those three things, to 
say the least, need only mention to be quite apparent. Towerds the 
close, it is true, when the acquired medium of expression, from com- 
prising in order such things as law and open war, art and cunning 
diplomacy, science and competitive industry employ, has finally come 
to embrace the full free life of nature, all three may be quite hidden 
in an apparent reversion to mere naturalism. Naturalism, however, 
is or at least may be a very different thing towards the end of a 
civilization from what it was at the beginning. At the end it should 
be judged only as the climax and fulfilment of what has been long 
preparing. For all that the casual view may see, when the steps 
leading to it are overlooked, it may appear outwardly quite primitive 
and childish, quite instinctive and immediate, but in reality it must 
be or at least may be deeply spiritual, richly mediate, splendid in its 
inheritance of control and harmony and power. It is one thing to be 
able to use positive laws and humanly fashioned weapons; another to 
use the more mediate and more efficient devices of polite manners and 
the fine arts; still another to use rationally and objectively accurate 
measures, methods, and machines, all bringing men, if not yet to a 
vitally intimate, at least to a formal and mechanical acquaintance 
with nature and her applicable power; it is the supreme thing to use, 
or rather, the term use being too suggestive of some formally devised 
and so compromising tool, to live by right of understanding and 
developed character and will the unrestrained life of nature. In 
other words, man is great, of course, as a maker and user of laws 
and as a maker and user of machinery, but greatest when he has 
fought his way to the freedom and power, the inestimable power, of 
adopting nature as the medium of expression for his life. 
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And, going back, gradual and deliberate in its coming, the great- 
ness of a life of just such supreme mediation, with the wealth of inner 
life that it must involve and also, as has to be added, with the propor- 
tionate danger of violence which the unprotected or unclothed natu- 
ralism must incite, is at last on the horizon of Christendom’s dawn- 
ing day. Witness, simply, to sum up, the present radical Protestant- 
ism; the rising open rule of nature; the insidious and subtle forms of 
violence of the times; and the history of Christendom’s disciplines 
and battles. 

But now, hoping that I have made it clear that there is at least as 
much spirituality as material character, as much possibility of prog- 
ress as danger of decline, in the current wide-spread discrediting of 
enthroned authority and the attending lawlessness, I would take up 
another point quite as significant and certainly not less difficult to 
handle. Christendom, as has been said, is entering or is soon to enter 
the fourth great battle, or is, in general, preparing to meet nature at 
closest quarters and without apparent benefit, whether in offense or 
in defense, of any formal devices. Of her coming struggle, then, I 
would ask a crucial question: Who or what is to be the arbiter? 

In the past, of course, each battle has had its peculiar arbiter. 
Might, brutal but constructive might, came first. Then artistic 
beauty, stronger among men even than sheer might. Then reason 
and its accuracy and mechanical efficiency. Now what? There can 
be but one answer to this question: Creation. Creative life, as crea- 
tive as the life is free, as creative as at once spiritual and natural, is 
the new arbiter. Does not nature by coming forward from behind the 
throne, by asserting openly and with a radicalism hitherto unknown 
the supremacy of the vital over the formal, by becoming the medium 
of the freed spirit, make creation the only possible test of success ? 

Whence my second point: A time of creation must be momentarily 
at hand. Several centuries may make up the moment of which I 
speak ; I feel no need here of measuring time by the clock; but, how- 
ever long, into that moment Christendom has already entered. Her 
time of discipline is at its end. Her time of creation is at its dawn. 
Whether, in spite of all her history has given, she is ready for the 
supreme ordeal, who can say? Those who have most faith can only 
wait and watch, as the struggle, perhaps—as words are used—a 
death-struggle, proceeds to its still uncertain issue. 

In former times great moments of creation have always brought 
into human life and its civilization the rude and alien under all the 
many guises in which this may appear, invading hordes of men being 
only one of the guises and being not necessarily the most important 
nor necessarily military in organization or purpose. Nature ruling, 
the spirit being free, the whole world must be thrown open, tradi- 
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tional divisions and boundaries and barriers of all kinds becoming 
no longer effective. A civilization’s best spirit, if truly free, must be 
ready to receive strangers. Indeed, until strangers have been re- 
ceived, the liberation is not accomplished. So in the past the problem 
of creation, arising at the time of the liberation of the spirit, has 
always been also the problem of the coming of what is alien, and 
to-day few will deny that Christendom’s problem is also that of such 
invasion. The opening of the Panama Canal is focusing attention 
upon this fact. Moreover, as heretofore, the alien which invades is 
really more than just what comes from foreign parts; and this, even 
if one escape the crudeness of thinking only of invading armies and 
merchants and articles of commerce and give some thought to in- 
vading customs and ideas. Alien invasions are always quite as much 
from within or from beneath a visibly, formally expressed civiliza- 
tion as from outside in the ordinary sense. They mark the appear- 
ance in a people’s life of elements and forces long concealed there 
and suppressed or, if expressed, then only very privately, as well 
as the arrival of strange men and things and ways from far 
countries. As for the present civilization of Christendom, this, made 
transparent or diaphanous in many ways, but notably by what news- 
papers and magazines have been calling ‘‘publicity’’ and ‘‘muck- 
raking,’’ is now facing, not merely the many unusually serious 
problems of ordinary foreign relations, but also those of its own inner 
alien life. Christendom is at last become so openly foreign to itself 
that already in many respects, in politics, in morals and religion, in 
industry, in art, and in intellectual life, it finds itself disarmed when 
confronting foreigners. 

And with an alien life thus pressing upon Christendom from 
within as well as from without, both the time of creation must very 
surely be at hand and there can be no lack either of positive mate- 
rial or of effective motive. Obviously creation without positively for- 
eign material would be vain or empty and, should the foreign come 
from abroad and not also appear in and of the life at home, the 
creation would be blind; it would be only a result of wholly ex- 
ternal fate, not in any way a result of native achievement; only the 
outcome of a supplanting revolution, not of a creative evolution. 
Material and motive, then, are both provided for. Men, too, com- 
petent to direct and inspire, are as certain to be born as life in gen- 
eral is sure to express its environment. 

Nature rules. After centuries of discipline the spirit of Christen- 
dom is free or is soon to be set free. The life of Christendom being 
now manifestly foreign to itself and open to what is foreign, crea- 
tion is at hand. And Christendom, if justifying her history, will 
meet the demand of the time by aiding whatever is foreign at home 
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or abroad to express itself naturally. Willing nature’s life is the 
secret of creation in all history. 


ALFRED H, Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





THE PSYCHOPHYSICAL BASIS OF MORAL CONDUCT 


_ the increasing complexity of civilization the demands 

made upon the individual for a more perfect adjustment to 
society become correspondingly stronger. Consequently he often 
wishes that there were an established science of conduct with prin- 
ciples sufficiently valid and universal to enable him to regulate his 
behavior with reasonable assurance of its propriety in each instance. 
Therefore the demand for a scientific system of ethics is greater in 
our age than it ever has been before. This does not mean, of course, 
that such a system would make for more morality, but it would clear 
up many misconceptions with regard to such things as responsibil- 
ity, reward, and punishment by establishing the Ursprung and 
Ziel of conduct. 

That the summum bonum is the aim of all human endeavor is 
readily acknowledged by hedonists and idealists alike. The differ- 
- ence between the two schools lies in the definition of the highest 
good. The idealists claim that it is transcendental, extra-personal ; 
the hedonists that it is inherent in the very nature of man. To hold 
with the former is to conceive the elements of ethics as objective in 
the sense that they are beyond the sphere of human influence, that 
they are immutable because impregnable to the assaults of a changing 
human nature, of a changing consciousness. Hedonism, however, 
does not rob these elements of their objectivity. It simply maintains 
that inasmuch as ethical concepts develop concomitantly with human 
intelligence their objectivity is inherent in human nature. 

In this respect it appears that the hedonists are more logical than 
their opponents. For it is as idle to speak of duty, responsibility, 
obligation, ete., as extra-personal as it would be to talk of motion, 
adhesion, and gravitation as extra-material. Because these quali- 
ties inhere in bodies and are interlinked with the constitution of 
matter does not make them any more ‘‘subjective’’ than bodies 
themselves. Is chemical affinity any the less objective because it is 
to be found only in connection with atoms and never apart from 
atoms? Likewise with the hedonistic standard of conduct. Pleas- 
ure and pain do not lose their objectivity because they are part and 
parcel of consciousness. If, especially, it can be demonstrated that 
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" they are the directives—the north and south poles—of the stream of 


consciousness, then they can not be relegated to a secondary réle in 
a scientific system of ethics. 

Spencer’s doctrine that the good is coincident with development, 
and development is in the direction of greater psychophysical satis- 
faction, is not overthrown by Moore’s attack, when the latter asks, 
‘*How do we know that evolution is in the line of progress? How 
can we tell whether development is good?’’ In reply it may be said 
that development is simply the name we have for the process of 
change from a conscious-arousing condition of less pleasantness to a 
conscious-arousing condition of greater pleasantness. And so long 
as we are able to say that state A is more agreeable than state B, or 
that it does not entail as much physical or mental disagreeableness 
as B, then no further arguments are necessary, nor can they be 
given, to prove that development is good. 

If we wish to be scientific, we must conceive mental development 
as a process that starts with certain instincts and impulses biolog- 
ically explained. The rise to active intelligent individuality takes 
place as a result of coordinations between stimuli and reactions. 
Gradually ideas (first the simple and later the complex), which at 
the outset were evoked by the environment, become more and more 
predominant as guides of action, because of their capacity to econ- 
omize physical energy. Finally they achieve complete control over 
the activities of individual and race in accordance with the principle 
of natural selection. Thus our ideas ultimately come to the point 
where they commence to shape our environment and control our 
impulses. In short it is a circular process. 

If we start with one of the lowest organisms, say the amceba, the 
first condition of consciousness met with is mere sentiency. It is not 
known whether this creature is able to experience what we call pleas- 
ure and pain. All we note is that it reacts negatively to injurious 
agents, 7. ¢., agents that are detrimental to its organic existence; but 
to make any deductions therefrom concerning affective states of 
consciousness is to run the risk of committing the psychologist’s 
fallacy. In higher animals and in man, we know that such negative 
reactions are due to pain. Now, the essential cause of the states of 
consciousness corresponding to pain in every organism is intereference 
with any of the normal processes of which the organism is the seat. 
This biological law is very important, for although meant to explain 
only physical attitudes, it is not unlikely that it may explain mental 
ones also. 

There is one condition in reasoning to which, I think, all men will 
agree, though they disagree about everything else, and that is con- 


1 Jennings, ‘‘ Behavior of Lower Organisms,’’ page 332, 
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sistency. If, as a result of our study, it should appear that there is 
not much difference between the behavior of man and that of lower 
animals, then it must be admitted that either animals possess intelli- 
gence, foresight, and moral intuition, or else the attributes that go 
by these names are abstractions—a peculiar set of symbols tha: stand 
for certain psychophysical states, call them tropisms or what not, 
from which man is as little able to escape as he is from the law of 
gravitation. 

Idealistie philosophers attach great importance to the fact that 
man is able to regulate his life on the basis of representative knowl- 
edge. And because the genesis of this knowledge is not as clear as we 
might wish it to be, it is claimed that moral attributes must exist ob- 
jectively and independently of the judging consciousness. We find, 
however, that what corresponds to representative knowledge obtains 
even in the sea urchin. For example, this tiny creature naturaly 
thrives in shadowy places, yet if a shadow is suddenly cast upon it 
when it is exposed to light, it will start a series of protective move- 
ments, we are told, as if it ‘‘thought’’ that an enemy were pouncing 
down upon it. Likewise ‘‘infusoria reacts negatively to chemical 
solutions that are not injurious themselves, but which would become 
so if they were made stronger,’’* We have here activity correspond- 
ing to that of a man who flees at the sight of a dangerous beast. The 
question arises, does it differ in kind from the activity of a person 
who tries to avoid bad company, or who seeks to make a good name 
for himself, who tries to save a fellow-being’s life, or helps to stamp 
out an epidemic at great risk to himself? The sight of a bear, as 
Jennings puts it, is not injurious in itself, but as preceding possible 
injury it leads to negative reactions on the part of the man. Do 
moral sentiments operate differently? Do we shrink from falsehood, 
covet truth, abstain from theft, encourage art for other motives? 

There are two possible reasons why the man in question runs at 
the sight of a bear. One is that his transcendental ego tells him to 
flee—he has intuitive knowledge of the danger; the other that man 
as such has had painful experiences with wild beasts, and therefore 
the present individual runs away to avoid similar injury. This latter 
reason seems more plausible; because, in the first place, it is capable 
of experimental proof, and, in the second place, it is seen to operate 
in the phenomenal world. The man is impelled to run by the emo- 
tion of fear. 

Now most psychologists agree that emotions had their origin in 
sensation and that they are intimately connected with changes in the 
vasomotor system. Proof of this is that when certain kinds of sensa- 
tions are abolished, say organic sensations, as in aboulia, their disap- 


2 Jennings, op. cit. 
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pearance is frequently accompanied by a diminution of some or most 
emotions.* Undersuch conditions it is conceivable that a person would 
not run at the sight of a dangerous beast ; and indeed, the caseof Mary 
Reynolds proves this.* But the strongest proof, perhaps, that the emo- 
tions are the outcome of sensation is that their various types can be 
induced by stimuli in the form of drugs. Thus anger can be evoked 
by eating certain kinds of fungi, courage by eating the fly agaric, and 
fear by taking certain emetics. But if such uniform states of con- 
sciousness can be aroused by material agencies, there are certain 
psychic ones that are no less efficacious. For the only difference be- 
tween bodily and mental pain is that the sensation in consequence 
of the transmission of the stimulus from the periphery to the sen- 
sorium is lacking in the latter.° In general, it has been found that 
excess or defect of emotional reaction is due either to excess or de- 
fect of sense-perception, or to an abnormal condition of the emotion- 
arousing musculature.® 

It may be worth our while to pause and reflect on the above facts. 
Why is it that sentiments of affection for and loyalty to the same ob- 
ject exist in such different degrees—if not kind—among different 
people? The mention of home to one person may arouse a host of 
tender feelings and fond recollections, whereas upon another it may 
produce no effect whatever. Assuming that the two individuals in 
question have been reared under the same roof, have received the 
same parental care, the same training, and so on, we are forced to 
conclude that the difference in response to the same mental cue is 
due to unlike psychophysical states, and not to ‘‘wickedness’’ in the 
case of the one and ‘‘virtue’’ in the case of the other. Now, if in- 
stead of ‘‘home’’ we substitute such things as church and state, 
beauty and truth, and ask why different people react so differently 
to them, are we not justified in answering that here, too, the cause 
is psychophysical and not transcendental ? 

The feeling tone resulting from a percept or idea differs from that 
produced by a sensation only in complexity. Therefore it has a 
greater number of varieties. The emotional tone may be likened to a 
clieckered shadow cast by a leafy branch. As the shadow is never 
stationary, but assumes a distinct pattern with the flutter of each 
leaf, so does the feeling tone differ with every change of percept and 
idea produced by the environment. 

The feeling of attraction towards persons and things usually 

3 Ribot, ‘‘ Diseases of the Will.’’ 

4 James, ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,’’ Vol. I., page 381. 

5 Lange, ‘‘The Emotions,’’ Rand’s Classical Psychologists, page 672. 


@ Stoddard, ‘‘The Peripheral Basis of Emotion,’’ Brain, Vol. XXVIL., 
pages 509 ff. 
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takes the form of interest, desire, and the like; whereas the feeling 
of intellectual pain or repulsion expresses itself in the form of dis- 
like or contempt. Ideas of welfare, whether personal or general, 
being the offspring of pleasantness, are associated with feelings of 
satisfaction, while the reverse is true for ideas of harm.’ As these 
ideas or feelings generally shape volition, it is obvious that they are 
the fundamental elements involved in every phase of human con- 
duct. They enable us to determine good and evil according as the 
conduct they lead to is promotive of pleasantness or unpleasantness. 
Even if we accept Titchener’s theory that affection is an original 
mental quality, just as sensation is, we are still in a position to infer 
that precisely as sensation and perception are the basis of our cog- 
nitive judgments, so is affection the basis of our value judgments. 

A few concrete examples will illustrate how pleasure and pain func- 
tion in creating certain ethical values. It will be generally admitted, I 
think, that pity or sympathy is a good thing—good because it is pro- 
motive of harmony and life. But how does this sentiment arise? 
Professor G. Stanley Hall has conducted a psychological investiga- 
tion which gives a fairly reliable answer. Having asked the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are the things which in real life arouse the emotion of 
pity ?’’ he received over two thousand answers, the majority of which 
named hunger as the chief factor. It is significant to note ‘‘that 
children of the poor who know what hunger is in their own experi- 
ence, have far quicker and more effective sympathies in this direction 
than children who never felt the pangs of appetite themselves.’’ 

These results coincide well with the more recent ones obtained by 
Powlow in his experiments on modified reflexes. According to his school 
it appears that not only our temperaments, but even our ideals, are 
probably shaped for us by a host of organic sensations of which we 
are entirely unconscious. 

In Professor Hall’s investigation it was found that children pity 
physical suffering, whereas adults pity psychical pain. ‘‘This is as 
we should expect,’’ says the author, ‘‘for in children the higher men- 
tal powers are still undeveloped.’’ Adults, on the other hand, hav- 
ing become ‘‘hardened’’ to the material world, are not apt to think 
of physical vicissitudes so readily. All this is psychological fact. 
Here is how it manifests itself in the social world in the form of 
ethics and political philosophy. 

Political parties, both in America and in Europe, are, generally 
speaking, divided into two groups: the radical and the conservative. 
The programme of the former is logically characterized by Socialism, 
t. €., its aim is to increase the material welfare of mankind by legis- 

7 Ibid. 

8 Saunder and Hall, ‘‘Pity,’’ Am. Jour. Psy., Vol. XI. 
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lative means, to abolish poverty and suffering, and to give to every 
man, woman, and child unlimited opportunities for self-development. 
The programme of the latter group is more abstract: it is to preserve 
existing institutions, such as church and state, to cultivate patriotism, 
charity, honesty, commercial patronage, and the like. Evidently 
there must be a fundamental philosophic difference between the peo- 
ple who constitute these two opposing groups. What is that differ- 
ence due to? Looking over the rank and file of each group, we find 
that, as a rule, those who support the radical movement are young 
men, whereas those who support the conservative issues are more ad- 
vanced in years. It would appear then that the same causes which 
operate to make children pity physical and adults mental suffering, 
also determine the political doctrines that men hold at different 
periods of their lives. 

The religious conscience, conceived by some as one of the highest 
moral values, also has its seat in the psychophysical nature of man. 
‘*The sentiment of pity,’’ we are told, ‘‘has played a réle of supreme 
importance in the spread of Christianity. A description of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ, whether verbal or pictorial, will throw an audience 
into the profoundest state of pity and win converts by the score.’” 

On the basis of the foregoing evidence we are safe in forming the 
conclusion that human conduct is not as ideational nor intuitive as 
it appears, but is rather the expression of numerous instincts and 
emotions, themselves without any other moral quality than that 
which attaches to them a posteriori according as they do or do not 
relieve conscious tension. 

Still the objection might be raised: Granting that the behavior 
of lower organisms is determined by pleasure and pain, granting that 
they tend to persist in activities that produce the former state of 
consciousness and avoid those which produce the latter, granting, 
furthermore, that the evolutionary theory is true with respect to the 
origin of emotions and sentiments—still may it not be possible that 
the attribute of being motivated by physiologically conditioned feel- 
ings has entirely dropped out of human nature in the course of 
development, so that now we act on the basis of abstract principles— 
perform our duty for duty’s sake, love art for art’s sake, and cherish 
ideals for their own sake? This is an important question, and it opens 
up the problem of what I shall call the short-circuiting of affective 
states. 

Let us approach this problem analytically, as we have done with 
the previous ones. My thesis is that pleasantness and unpleasantness 
determine human conduct unconsciously, ¢. e., feeling is a funda- 
mental ingredient of all higher thought aetivities, though we are un- 

9 Ibid. 
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aware of it. Stout expresses a similar view, though I doubt if he 
would make the same application of it, when he says that ‘‘just as 
sound of some sort is never wholly absent from our experience, so in 
all probability do we never have a momentary state of consciousness 
which does not contain pleasure or displeasure. In a word, our total 
consciousness is never entirely neutral.’’!° 

According to the hypothetical question we have put to ourselves 
it would appear that pleasure and pain drop out of our moral ideals 
just as the sensation of crawling is entirely eliminated from con- 
sciousness when we have learned how to walk erect. If this is so, 
then the idealistic system of ethics must triumph. But it is not so. 
The analogy chosen does not hold when closely examined. For at no 
time in our walking career can we become conscious of crawling or of 
the sensation of crawling, whereas in our higher mental activities we 
can discover an affective state of mind at any time we choose. There- 
fore, the relation between feeling and conduct is more like that be- 
tween conscious and unconscious motor activity. Let us examine a 
performance which, commencing with active attention, is reduced to 
a mechanistic basis. Typewriting is a good example, for it is both 
complex and familiar, and it has been made the subject of a psycho- 
logical study.*? 

In the initial stages of this activity we have to go through such 
steps as reading the copy, selecting the word, spelling it out, looking 
for the keyboard, locating the proper key, bringing the proper finger 
to it, striking it with the right tension—and all with the closest atten- 
tion, with the highest degree of consciousness. Thus far the analogy 
corresponds to the early relation between feeling and behavior. The 
final stage in typewriting consists in fusing the numerous steps 
mentioned intc one activity. These disparate activities are so closely 
welded into one performance that the expert typist is entirely un- 
conscious of words in their isolation; instead of that he carries whole 
phrases and sentences in mind; again, he is unconscious of spelling 
the words; and finally, he ceases to be aware of the relation between 
his fingers and the keyboard. Yet who will deny that the words exist 
singly in his mind? Who will say that he does not spell them out? 
Who will claim that his fingers are not kinesthetically related to the 
keyboard? The proof is that if at any moment he be stopped and 
asked to tell what he has in consciousness, he will mention these 
elements which seem to be non-existent, because for the time being 
they are on the level of mechanized cerebration. 

Likewise with feeling as related to moral conduct: every prin- 
ciple, every ideal, every abstraction on which we act, though it be as 


10*‘Manual of Psychology,’’ page 14. 
11 Book, ‘‘The Psychology of Skill.’’ 
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pure and transparent as the ether, will nevertheless be found to con- 
tain a feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction when we stop to 
analyze it. Nor is that feeling merely a part of the motive. Together 
with all its complexes and various shadings it is the very essence of 
the motive,—just as the perception of the word, the spelling of it, 
the touching of the right key—each and all of them constitute the 
essence of the typewriting process. In short, exactly as unconscious 
ideational cerebration is at the basis of physiological skill, so is un- 
conscious affective cerebration at the basis of moral attitudes and 
judgments. Or to state the matter more briefly, our feelings, no less 
than our sense perceptions, become syncopated and condensed, and, 
are thus developed into abstract ideals of morality. But our moral 
instruction commences almost as soon as we are born, and it can not 
be subjected to laboratory experiment; hence the Ursprung and Ziel 
of ethical conduct can not be determined as accurately as of non- 
moral activities. Hence, too, the apparent a priori character of ethical 
categories. 


GUSTAVE A. FEINGOLD. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


HE belief that social progress is possible is widely current to-day. 
This is not merely an ill-defined, popular faith, but apparently 

a carefully formed opinion of serious thinkers in social philosophy. 
Sufficient evidence of this fact is available in the stimulating paper 
of Professor J. H. Robinson! published recently. It is generally con- 
ceded that the belief in the possibility of progress is a distinctly 
modern attitude of mind; one of the few marks that distinguish our 
own age from that of antiquity. This very fact, it seems to me, con- 
stitutes an interesting problem in social philosophy. What explana- 
tion can be made of a difference in attitudes so striking? It is, I be- 
lieve, worth while briefly to examine these attitudes in relation to the 
fundamental conceptions current at the time. If such an inquiry 
does not uphold any particular thesis, it should reveal how social 
attitudes are related, whether intimately or not, to the dominant 
metaphysical conceptions of an era, and thereby throw some light 
upon the foundation of our own social beliefs. By way of beginning 
we may be excused for passing in review, as briefly as possible and in 
somewhat broad strokes, the social attitudes of man, past and present. 
In remote times, at least as far back into the past as imperfect 
historical records, cultural traditions, and the infant science of 


1This JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., page 253. 
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anthropology enable us to find our way, we are met with an over- 
whelming sense of man’s helplessness. Human beings can do nothing 
of themselves. The gods, the fates, or some superhuman power stands 
back of all things directing their motions. Other factors count for 
nothing. This helplessness is especially marked in man, unless per- 
chance he be so fortunate as to have gained the assistance of some one 
of these powers. This he was enabled to do by threats, prayer, or 
magic incantation ; there were varied means. The great religions that 
have come down to us out of the past all bear clearly the impress of 
this sense of man’s powerlessness before the forces of nature. It 
matters not where we turn, we always find abundant evidence to 
support this opinion. The traditions of all peoples tell the same 
story. Ancient literature likewise bears witness to this. Whether we 
read Homer’s description of the battles before the walls of Troy, in 
which the real combatants were gods, not men, or the story of the 
masterly exploits of Beowulf, who was so powerful only because 
Wyrd was on his side, the conclusion is ever the same. Whatever man 
accomplished was really the work of some higher power. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of grace bears the earmarks of its origin. It is the 
vestige of a more or less instinctive belief probably once universal. 
This view grew into another one. It is strikingly different in 
clearness; for it is the product of many years of reflection. But the 
fundamental conception central in the old instinctive view is still 
retained in the new, man’s helplessness. It has found different ex- 
pressions and, while by no means the dominant view, it is variously 
adhered to even to-day. A central and fundamental conception is 
that of eternalism. It matters little whether we turn to India or 
Greece, this conception is always present. The universe is conceived 
of as in some manner permanent. The doctrine is known to us in its 
Greek form. It held a privileged place in Greek thought and is the 
dominant note in the Greek tradition that enslaved the mind of 
Europe. Sometimes it took the form of a denial of motion, as in the 
ease of the Eleatics, but just as frequently the permanence found 
expression more nearly in keeping with our ordinary experience. 
There was change, to be sure, but even the change was nothing but 
an eternal round. There was motion, but this was of circles, a perfec- 
tion of some kind. Even in the philosophy of the flux, impermanence 
is but another and far more adequate conception of permanence. The 
law of the change is changeless. In Greek science the geometry of 
Euclid is the splendid expression of this way of looking at the uni- 
verse. Thus we have a world of perfect geometrical conceptions that 
do not exist in our world of perception, but they point to the perfect, 
the complete, the permanent world that lies beyond our experience. 
This is the true world of Plato and succeeding theologians. It is only 
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in the most recent years that mathematicians have passed out of the 
limited view-point of Euclid. 

How deep seated the permanence conception is in ancient culture 
is evidenced in the Stoic and Epicurean ‘‘ways of life.’’? These two 
doctrines of life, whose roots extended far back into the past, were 
consciously based upon different metaphysical systems, but both alike 
constitute excellent expressions of the Greek conception of perma- 
nence. The good of life, says Epicurus, is pleasure. This can be 
attained by living simply and prudently. One must not undertake 
to multiply, but rather to decrease his wants. Take the universe and 
the social order as you find them; they are what they are. Cull from 
life the few moments of joy that chance allots you and be content 
with this. Against this doctrine is pitted Stoicism. But it must be 
observed that the central thought in each is the same—self-control. 
Both alike urge upon man the necessity of bringing himself under 
some law of self-restraint, some way of life. It is foreign to their 
way of thinking that man should try to order natural resources or 
shape social changes to suit the needs of man. While the Stoa 
thought of the universe as in some fundamental sense beneficent and 
Epicurus regarded it as indifferent, both alike looked upon it as 
unalterable for man. Any change that took place must lie within 
the narrow confines of the individual himself. There was no belief 
in progress such as exists to-day. It can hardly be denied that such 
an attitude towards the world and the social order arises quite 
naturally out of the Greek doctrine of permanence. 

Christianity springs, philosophically speaking, out of Greek sci- 
ence. Here we have the ancient instinctive view of the world but- 
tressed by the science and philosophy of Greece. But there is a reces- 
sion from the ethical position just given. It is not merely nature and 
the social order that lie beyond the control of man, but human nature 
as well. The unalterable character of each receives strong emphasis. 
The permanent imperfection of human nature is set over against the 
permanent perfection of the divine. The contrast is glaring. Not 
only is all thought of controlling natural forces lost sight of, if indeed 
ever thought of, but all power on the part of the individual to order 
his own conduct is positively denied. Only through God’s grace can 
man gain salvation. To believe in man’s own personal capability was 
to boast in the face of a jealous God. The belief in the baseness and 
imperfection of man seemed to increase the glory of divine perfection. 
Christian Platonism says that all men sinned in Adam and continue 
sinners. All men are saved through grace by believing. But even 
this act of belief is no achievement on the part of man; it is rather 
the result of God’s action upon the heart of the elect, those chosen 
of God from the beginning. 
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Such is the ancient attitude. Rising as an instinctive response of 
man to nature, it found support in human reflection the world over. 
It dominated Greek science and philosophy in the day of their glory 
and has passed down through the middle ages on to our own day. 
While still familiar to us all, it is no longer the dominating concep- 
tion. Thanks to an original predisposition of man to manipulate 
things, and to the accidental successes due it, a new foundation for 
science eventually arose. Since then the ancient view of the world 
has gradually lost its control over the minds of men. This change 
naturally did not take place suddenly—indeed, it is still in progress— 
but for purposes of convenience we may associate it with the change 
from the old astronomy to our own. Instead of a world made once 
for all with its cycles upon cycles, man found himself in a world 
free in space. There was gradual turning from the permanence 
conception of the world to the conception of a world evolving in space 
and time. This change was supported and no doubt accelerated by 
man’s conquest over nature. As this power over natural forces—in 
large part due to accidental successes—has grown and increased, the 
fear of the gods has decayed. Natural phenomena that once awed 
man into submission to the ancient doctrine of his impotence, now 
served a different purpose; control over them witnessed to his own 
power and intelligence. 

The best evidence of man’s change of attitude is funished by that 
part of human thinking which is by nature most conservative. Re- 
ligion has become enlightened. While she has not in the nature of the 
case shaken herself free from the accretions of time and tradition, she 
has come to look upon man as the transforming power and God as his 
co-worker. The emphasis has shifted. In olden time man was 
sorely perplexed over his relation to the unknown powers, to his 
God; to-day man faces really for the first time the question of social 
relationship on its own account. Instead of an overwhelming sense 
of his own powerlessness to do in this world of human interest, we 
are met with an untiring confidence. Instead of a passive willing- 
ness to await the goods that were indefinitely postponed to another 
world, remote in time and space, even though eternal in character, he 
has set to work in the full determination to reap for himself here and 
now, and to reap goods not fabulous and mythical, but those sub- 
stantial goods that condition the worthy life. Even in religious 
circles eschatology has fallen into disuse. 

While such is in a sense the conservative expression, it must not 
be overlooked that the permanence doctrine still persists in many 
disguised forms. Many socialists, for example, believe that progress 
is inevitable. While it is important that individuals play their part, 
it is not absolutely necessary ; for it is of the nature of human society 
to unfold in a given direction. This is the significance of the term 
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evolution to many minds, whether in morals or in cosmology. Such 
a view underlies the social attitude of certain other groups as well as 
of many individuals. What man does is not altogether indifferent, it 
is better to work in harmony with the manifest tendency of things; 
but at the same time the progressive unfolding is inevitable. It 
underlies an easy-going optimism that is wide-spread. These atti- 
tudes are all alike—the old permanence doctrine in a new dress. 
The world is what it is from all eternity; our temporal sequences 
reduce in the last analysis to some form of unreality. 

But while this is true, happily this is no longer the dominant 
social attitude, as eternalism is no longer the dominant doctrine in 
metaphysics. There is, then, a genuine contrast existing between the 
social attitudes of antiquity and of to-day. While the description in 
such broad strokes as those above is frequently vicious, there seems 
to be little reason to question the characterizations given; in general 
they are true. What conclusions, then, are to be drawn from such 
a survey? In strictest sense none. What one believes, what an age, 
or people believe, is most surely not a matter of bare logic. This we 
all know well enough. Logic is much more likely to be used to bolster 
up an ancient, inherited belief than to found a new and reasonable 
one. We could hardly maintain that these beliefs, these social atti- 
tudes, rested in any logical manner upon contemporaneous meta- 
physical conceptions. For this reason we really have no good reason 
for asserting that individual ancients did not believe in progress; 
indeed, it is quite possible that many did. But it must be remembered 
that what we are concerned with here is the characteristic social atti- 
tude, not that of individuals, and our problem is the relation that 
existed between this attitude and the dominant doctrine of the era. 
Even such a hurried survey as the one just given seems to point to 
an intimate relationship. While beliefs are instinctive in character, 
this does not mean that previous experience and reflection play no 
part. The social attitude is the expression of just these. At the 
same time the social attitude may itself become rationalized; or 
again the attitude and its rationalization may coexist as the emo- 
tional and rational expression of a previous growth in knowledge. 
In antiquity, when man’s knowledge was very limited, this ignorance 
with its consequent sense of helplessness found expression in a corre- 
sponding theory of the world, permanence, which in turn condi- 
tioned future social attitudes. _In modern times man’s knowledge has 
greatly expanded. This fulness of knowledge with its consequent 
self-confidence has found expression in a new theory, temporalism, 
which in its turn conditions a new social attitude,—the belief in the 
possibility, not the certainty, of progress. 


JOHN PICKETT TURNER. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE City or NEW YORK. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La Philosophie Bergsonienne. J. Maritain. Paris: Marcel Riviére et 

Cie. 1914. Pp. 477. 

Even to a reviewer whose prejudices are unsympathetic with those of 
the author, this work is impressive in its just comprehension of the diffi- 
cult and uncongenial conceptions which it discusses, impressive, too, in 
its elegant and powerful analysis. These peculiarly critical virtues are 
the more impressive, at least if the reader’s prejudices are against super- 
naturalism, because they are exhibited in a work whose primary motive is 
avowedly vindication of the orthodox supernaturalist account of truth. 
In fact, since, in this account, the church is the exclusive repository and 
dispenser of ultimate truth, and human obtainment of truth is condi- 
tioned exclusively on a prescribed attitude toward the church, an attitude 
irrelevant to any specifically critical virtues, the latter are more than 
impressive when displayed in the course of such an apology; they are 
anomalous, implicitly repudiated by the motive of such an apology. 

Consider the following passage: “The most general cause of philo- 
sophie errors consists in a certain inversion of the order of intelligence 
at its limit, by which, instead of trying to conform to reality, it does its 
utmost to conform reality to itself. At this point it will admit no reality 
but such as it already knows; it rejects all proofs but familiar ones; it de- 
clares everything to be explicable by those data alone which it has in its 
possession. And thus it reduces immeasurable truth to a miserable ‘ reser- 
vation’ of the already known” (p. 463). This repudiation of judgment 
“at the limit” of intelligence, to state it more baldly, condemns the dis- 
position to admit no reality but such as intelligence is constitutionally 
capable of admitting, to reject all proofs that are unintelligible, to believe 
that being “had” is common to all that is had—how little related other- 
wise, is immaterial, to this discussion of supernaturalism, since the au- 
thor rightly distinguishes orthodox supernaturalism from natural, or hu- 
man, or secular, intellectualism just by denial categorical (in which there 
is no degree) of discursive attainment of revealed truth through any com- 
munity with data of experience (“ possessions ” which we “ have”). Ex- 
perience is one thing, it seems; revelation so completely another that the 
meaning of possessing it differs absolutely from the meaning of “ having” 
any datum of experience. If one says “ possess” in one case, one should 
eschew the word in the other case. 

Why, then, supernaturalist apologetics? For, apologetics are rebuttal 
of critical attack, and must, somehow, apply to it. If they apply, they 
are therein intelligible; if not intelligible, their applying is a vain thing. 
Now, one can not intelligibly relate the absolutely sundered, not even by 
antagonism. More than once our author holds Bergson assiduously to 
recognition that “truth is one” and one the way of truth; and that way, 
in page after page of vigorous Thomism, is maintained to be the way of 
intelligent understanding. The question is, why should such gallant, 
straightforward effort of intellect end in surrender to an ancient super- 
stition essentially subservient to an ancient tyranny. 
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To show that Bergsonism is radically incompatible with the articles of 
creed essential to true and spiritual membership in the Roman Catholic 
Church—this object is never detached for a moment from the author’s 
intention, and he who reads the book with an eye single to its light on 
the obscurities of Bergsonism will pass through many shades of amuse- 
ment and impatience at the diligence of the arraignment of Bergsonism 
before the bar of Thomism. Certainly the arraignment is efficient. And 
at the same time, be it said, full justice is done to the distinction between 
“the Bergsonism of fact and the Bergsonism of intention.” Part III. 
concludes the work with a studied elaboration of this distinction, and 
confesses that “ if we take the doctrine not by itself, but in relation to the 
particular and contingent conditions of its conception, its truly funda- 
mental principles appear rather as results, external necessities, domina- 
tions, to which the philosopher felt bound to submit; and from this 
point of view the main features of the doctrine become a very clear intui- 
tion of the vanity of mechanistic materialism and a determined disposi- 
tion toward the philosophy of life and spirit” (p. 441). While the two 
Bergsonisms are “not absolutely incompatible so long as the second 
remains mere intention,” they are, however, truly different, and in 
reality contrary to each other, the first destroying what the second would 
fain establish” (p. 442). 

Whatever offense the secular-minded student of Bergson may take 
either at the pretensions of this book to limit human aptness naturally to 
“have” its data, or at the erection of scholasticism as the arbiter of 
truth, he must be grateful, in spite of all, for so discerning an exposition 
of the difficult and original doctrines of Bergson. 


There are three independent studies, the first consisting of seven lec- 
tures delivered at the Catholic Institute of Paris, also published serially 
in the Revue de Philosophie, and treating Bergsonism in its ensemble 
from its own strategic viewpoints—its conception of philosophic method, 
its critique of intelligence, its conceptions of intuition and duration, of 
God, human nature, and freedom. The seventh and last chapter of this 
part throws upon all this darkness “la lumiére thomiste.” The first part 
is two thirds of the book. The second (published formerly in the Revue 
de Philosophie) is devoted to Bergson’s evolutionism. The third part, on 
“The Two Bergsonisms,” is an article published formerly in the Revue 
Thomiste. 

The book commences with a sympathetic account of Bergson’s outlook 
upon philosophy and the manner of his induction into his problem. 
Modern philosophy is product of the “rationalist” method, which the 
author explains to mean the pretension of individual reason to judge 
everything, irrespective of theological authority or philosophic tradition, 
or even technical competence, and to conform reality to itself instead of 
itself to reality. It is such a conception of philosophic method against 
which Bergson has reacted. His reaction has misled him into confusing 
an abuse of intelligence with its legitimate function of analysis. 
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His philosophic method arises from a radically original notion, that 
man’s characteristic function is not knowledge, but physical construction. 
Knowing, for man, is painful and unnatural. An atrophied rudiment 
of this faculty is discoverable in us, however; by a strenuous “ dilatation ” 
of this “inner sense ” we can achieve a very poor and elusive, but, so far 
as it goes, a true, immediate perception of one sample of reality, oneself, 
to wit. In such a performance there is sensible contact with what tradi- 
tional philosophy calls our substance. What is thus seized is a “ lived,” 
a completely personal, private, unique bit of knowledge, nothing that, to 
speak strictly, is statable. One has to resort to metaphoric adumbra- 
tions contained in such images as “ flux,” “ current,” “ duration,” in order 
to suggest the nature of it. Bergson proposes to call this (avowedly un- 
natural) state of consciousness “intuition.” Instead of substance, it re- 
veals the nature of reality to be pure becoming or transition. Now, 
every statement, strictly speaking, falsifies this fundamental truth; for 
every statement is a judgment, postulating the law of identity, a law 
without valid meaning, for lack of static or substantial being. The 
“being” of intelligence is an illusion brought to pass in human con- 
sciousness through its domination by intelligence. A whiff of true 
knowledge by intuition shows reality becoming, never being. Becoming, 
then, is the source and essence of reality—creature, creation, and creator. 
And so the fact of intelligence and its illusion of stability in matter will 
have to be explained by this creative evolution of universal becoming. 
Well, the feature of this process that accounts for them is simply its 
interruption or inversion by an antagonistic principle which, somehow, 
is not antagonistic in the sense of being an independent opponent, but— 
in short, in some other sense! By this inverse process one phase of the 
universal onrush becomes more or less statically related to another: thus 
the illusion of rest and solidity in what is truly universal movement 
and flow. 

“ Aristotle’s luminous and fecund distinction between potential and 
actual being ” the author finds solvent to every dialectical difficulty with 
problems of becoming and motion. For instance: “ All the argumenta- 
tion of Zeno rests on the hypothesis that between two points there are 
an infinity of actual points,” that space, that every continuum, is infinitely 
divided. But certainly not! Divisible, yes; not divided. Confusing the 
potential and the actual is the crux of the paradoxes of Zeno. But Berg- 
son’s answer to Zeno, that “all real change is indivisible change,” makes 
the same confusion, supposing that, to say a continuum is undivided is 
the same as to say it is indivisible. Could not Achilles, if he wished, make 
two steps, or three, etc., ad infinitum, where in fact he made one? Does 
one reply that no such steps are the step which they are alleged to 
divide? Of course they are not! What of it? If you divide an apple into 
halves you annihilate the undividedness of the apple: is this supposed to 
prove that it was indivisible? It proves, on the contrary, that its un- 
dividedness was just the potentiality of its division. 

The same Aristotelism overcomes the enigma of relativity. Being is 
not derivable from becoming; hence, precisely, the nihilism and bank- 
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ruptey of a metaphysic of “absolute” becoming. But becoming, move- 
ment, change, passage from one to another state of being, one the poten- 
tiality of the other, derives, from the being of the states themselves, 
precisely the reality of these. 

And by the same principle intelligence knows without deterministic 
paradox the freedom of the will. The free act “matures,” in Bergson’s 
own account, by the evolution of a process. Bergsonian “ intuition” can 
see in this nothing but a spontaneity, which levels down human “ freedom ” 
into a character belonging even to inanimate nature, not to speak of the 
lower animals. But see in the willed act the actualization of prior intelli- 
gent potencies, and freedom becomes undetermined by any particular good, 
determined only by that absolute and universal good for which human 
nature, and human nature alone of all nature, is formed (formed in the 
strict Aristotelian sense, as well as any other sense: 7. e., the absolute and 
universal good is the “ form” of human nature, its true actualized being). 
Sensible intuition knows the particular only. Intelligence alone knows 
universal good, and the intelligent will of man is, therefore, unique in the 
indetermination of its genuine freedom. 

Such are fair samples of the author’s vindication of legitimate intel- 
lectual analysis in the realm of life and motion. That the philosophy of 
intelligence is not characterized by disability in this realm, especially that 
it has not, as historic fact, been characteristically “fascinated by inert 
matter,” that it does not run naturally to a geometric and materialist 
conception of reality—a universal mathematic—is sufficiently attested 
by the greatest of intellectualist philosophies. “Is not the philosophy of 
Aristotle and of Saint Thomas before all a philosophy of life, motion, be- 
coming (albeit a philosophy of being), in so much that the doctrine of 
potentiality and actuality, which dominates it throughout, is born of the 
intellectual apprehension of motion; in so much that this philosophy has 
been charged with deriving its concepts too much from the things of life, 
and with exaggerating the importance of spontaneity and production of the 
new in the universe; in so much that its deepest analyses are applied to 
change, in its eyes the essential characteristic of our world” (pp. 46, 47)? 
It is characteristic of Bergsonism, on the other hand, to regard an abused 
or difficult instrument as worthless or as meant for a use other than 
its own. 

This is seen in Bergson’s regarding products of analysis as alien or 
“external” to that which is analyzed. As if, even if the idea is external 
to the object, it follows that the element of the object known by the idea is 
likewise external. As if the Parthenon were external to Athens! Berg- 
son’s critique applies not in the least to analysis, but to the absurd meta- 
physic which denies either the substantial wnity of an essential whole or 
the reality of the relations between distinct parts forming an accidental 
whole. 

The alleged immobilization and breaking up of the real by the concept 
is met by the scholastic distinction between the order of knowledge and 
the order of being. The simplicity and fluidity of an object can lay no 
conceivable constraint upon the states of mind by which they are known, 
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such that these must, also, in their being, partake of a corresponding 
simplicity or fluidity. Nominalism and radical empiricism are at the 
bottom of Bergson’s critique of the concept. The concept for Bergson is 
an imaginative schema, an impoverished sensible percept stripped, so to 
speak, to its fighting weight (“affectée ad un usage pratique”) and 
attached to a name. Bergsonism regularly confuses imagination and 
thought. Its critique of intelligence applies to imagination. Thus it 
accuses thought of seeing everything in space—which imagination does, 
but thought does not. 

Bergson’s “ genesis ” of intelligence could not be true, since the subject- 
matter is thus falsely conceived. An organ, a “thing” subsisting in a 
living being, may be accounted for by a process of evolution. Any such 
organic product of evolution moves in the concrete and particular, it 
deals with objects of sense and imagination. The function of intelligence 
is not action on matter, but knowledge of the formal essence of being. 
Thereby it were impossible that it should be true in one order of being 
and in another false. It is either universally true or universally false. 
We have, in this genesis of intelligence, and its restriction to an exclusive 
realm of being, an example of a characteristic vice of Bergsonism, to 
“hedge” between any yes and no, to try to save them both by an appar- 
ent yes together with a real no. Generally there is transition so subtile 
and agile that yes and no seem reconciled. 

Intelligence is as essentially intuitive, in the proper meaning of the 
term, as Bergsonian “ intuition.” For the proper meaning of the term 
is immediate knowledge. As a fact, all we know is expressible, somehow 
or other, intelligibly. Of course, to admit this, Bergsonism would be 
required to maintain that all we know is false. If I conclude, “Man is 
free,” from a rational demonstration, intelligence alone is concerned, not 
“intuition.” But either the judgment expresses an intuition, and then 
the latter is just an intellectual perception, like the rational conclusion; 
or else it does not; but then the contradictory judgment, “Man is not 
free,” is equaily false because equally conceptual. The truth, that is, 
lies between—between yes and no. 

Bergson’s essential departure from traditional intellectualist philosophy 
is in the denial of being, the affirmation that fundamental reality is not, 
but becomes. And this spells bankruptcy. Hegel recognized that it is to 
conceive of the intimate nature of things as a realized contradiction. To 
deny the principle of identity as a fundamental law of reality is evi- 
dently to affirm that contradition is the very heart of reality, since the 
principle of non-contradiction is only the obverse of the principle of 
identity. 

The search for God by means of the intuition of becoming ends, 
whatever the will of the searcher, in pantheistic atheism. The creation 
of human souls is a subdividing, into individuals, of the vital impetus, 
due to the antagonism of matter. Thus, in a sense, are souls ever being 
created which yet, in a sense, preexisted. And thus Bergsonism is a 
monism in which there is no radical distinction between spirituality and 
materiality. 
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Such persistence after death as Bergson attributes to the soul is 
nothing more than the physical inertia of an impulsive force in which 
souls, no longer individuated by material bodies, flow together into the 
totality of that impulse. A miserable counterfeit of Christian immortality! 

Bergson approves of the distinction, by the philosophical systems, be- 
tween soul and body, of their belief in the reality of the human person, the 
privileged place of this creature in nature, and his survival of death. 
But the attempt by intuition to establish these truths results only in 
words. Of the spiritualism of this philosophy all truth has evaporated; 
there remains only the monism of pure change. 


ArTHUR MITCHELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


The Unconscious: The Fundamentals of Human Personality, Normal and 
Abnormal. Morton Prince. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1914. Pp. xii+ 549. 

This work represents Dr. Prince’s latest views in the field of psycho- 
pathology, a field in which he has done so many years of able work in 
America,. despite indifference and adverse criticism. The book, which is 
written in a clear and careful manner, is designed to be an introduction to 
psychopathology, and, naturally, as such, deals almost entirely with the 
phenomena of unconscious mental processes. This is as it should be, for 
the unconscious is not only an important problem of abnormal psychology, 
but is preeminently the problem. Any discussion of the unconscious must 
necessarily lead into ramifications where elementary principles are bound 
to be abandoned. The book is based upon Dr. Prince’s previous contri- 
butions to the subject, particularly his papers in the Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, and it presents in an exceedingly lucid and well-ordered 
manner his own views on the mechanisms and functions of the uncon- 
scious. These views reveal a strong leaning to the French school of 
psychopathology, particularly as exemplified by Janet. As those who are 
familiar with the literature, and the active workers in the field can readily 
see, such views differ essentially and fundamentally from the conception 
of the unconscious as given by Freud and which has dominated the valu- 
able and important psychoanalytic movement. Thus any criticism of the 
unconscious as given in this book must of necessity be compared with the 
psychoanalytic conception. 

This difference can be summed up in a few words—namely, that while 
Dr. Prince’s conception is broad, it is not deep enough; it does not take 
into complete consideration the profoundest wishes and desires of human 
personality. There is too much stress laid upon the unconscious as a 
distinctly neural process and not sufficient upon its psychic character,— 
too much upon the individual as a clear-cut entity, and too little upon the 
development of the individual, and the formation of adult characters from 
infantile mental processes. Such a conception as Dr. Prince gives, for 
instance, could be useful only to a limited degree in such universal appli- 
cations on which the Freudian view lays so much stress, such as, for 
instance, the psychology of childhood, myths, folk-lore, literature, wit, etc. 
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Dr. Prince claims, too, that in the psychoanalysis of dreams and psycho- 
neuroses symbolisms are artificially made by the analyzer, whereas as a 
matter of fact, the symbols are inherent in the dream or psychoneurosis 
and it is the duty of the analyzer to find them out and interpret them. 
That all dreams represent the fulfilment of wishes is also doubted, as the 
observations of the author have led him to believe that a dream may also 
be the expression of antecedent doubts, scruples, and anxieties. Dreams 
are for him a type of hallucinatory phenomena, possessing the same mental 
mechanism as hallucinations. From the Freudian standpoint this view 
is very questionable, as all dreams, if sufficiently analyzed, will be found 
to contain a hidden unconscious wish, of which the dream itself is merely 
the symbolic expression. Considering the importance of psychoanalysis, 
the scanty references to Freud, and particularly to his theory of dreams, 
are rather surprising in a book which is devoted to a general discussion of 
the unconscious. 

Dr. Prince, however, has done a most admirable thing in that he shows 
conclusively, in contradistinction to the experimental psychologist, that 
all the facts of consciousness can not be reached by ordinary introspec- 
tion, even in the hands of trained observers, and, secondly, that the phe- 
nomena of abnormal psychology can be correctly interpreted only by those 
who have had a long training in this field of research and a wide acquaint- 
ance with the mechanisms of the unconscious, in the same way that a 
correct interpretation of a Wassermann test or an Abderhalden reaction 
requires an intimate acquaintance with the theories and technique of 
either immunity or defensive ferments. 


Isapor H. Cortat. 
Boston, MAss. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, July, 1914. The Psychological 
Doctrine of Focus and Margin (pp. 389-409): B. H. Bopr.-— The conflict 
in contemporary psychology between the introspective method with con- 
sciousness as its subject-matter and the scientific method holding to a 
psychology without a consciousness is due to deep-rooted misconceptions. 
The introspective views, that consciousness is indefinable, but open to de- 
scription, that the distinction between focus and margin is made on 
the basis of clearness and obscurness, that the distinction represents the 
sensory given and a marginal meaning, are inadequate. The distinction 
is explained by an analysis of thinking which represents the potentialities 
of the not-given as positive qualities of the given. Pragmatism and Sci- 
ence (pp. 410-429): Warner Fire. - For pragmatism reason is dependent 
on desire. Desire is expressive of needs. The question is, therefore, one 
of the logic of needs. Instrumentalism stops short with practical needs, 
being disposed to emphasize “ bread and butter” needs, holding that intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs are but these in disguise. But, it is maintained, 
needs, though practical and intellectual, are at the same time soczal. 
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Such a view must lead to a complete humanism. Bergson, Berkeley, and 
Philosophical Intuition (pp. 480-488): A. C. ArmMstronc.— An examina- 
tion of the address entitled “ L’Intuition Philosophique” delivered by 
M. Bergson at the last meeting of the International Congress of Philos- 
ophy. Bergson illustrated his thesis that philosophical construction, itself 
the expression of philosophical intuition, is independent of time and cir- 
cumstances by reference to the philosophy of Berkeley. Evidence, in 
opposition to Bergson’s view, is adduced from The Commonplace Book 
to show that much of Berkeley’s constructive work is in direct response to 
contemporary thought and problems. Reviews of Books: Alexius Meinong, 
Abhandlungen Zur Erkentnisstheorie und Gegenstandstheorie: WiLBuR 
M. Urpan. Philip H. Wicksteed, Dante and Aquinas: LANE Cooper. 
Alfred Fouillée, Esquisse d'une Interpretation du Monde: WiLL1AM ERNEST 
Hockine. J. G. Fraser, The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of 
the Dead, Vol. I.: Irving Kina. Ostwald Kulpe, The Philosophy of the 
Present in Germany: M, Puitiirs Mason. Notices of New Books. Sum- 
maries of Articles. Notes. 


Mach, Ernst. The Analysis of Sensations. Third Revised Edition. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1914. Pp. xiv + 380. 
$1.50. 


Rand, Benjamin. Berkeley and Percival. Cambridge: University Press. 
1914. Pp. x+ 302. 


Smith, Alfred Ward. The God Who Found Himself. Boston: Sherman, 


French and Company. 1914. Pp. 175. 

Tiirek, Hermann. The Man of Genius. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1914. Pp. 483. $4.00. 

Vaihinger, Hans, and Bauch, Bruno. Kantstudien: Philosophische Zeit- 


schrift. Nos. 30 and 32, and Vol. XIX, Nos. 1-3. Berlin: Verlag von 
Reuter und Reichard. 1914. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation will be held at Chicago, Illinois, on December 28, 29, and 30, 1914, 
in acceptance of the invitation of the Philosophical Department of the 
University of Chicago. The Western Philosophical Association will meet 
in Chicago at the same time, and all sessions will be participated in by 
both associations. The Political Science Association also convenes at 
Chicago, and on December 29, in the afternoon, this association will join 
the two philosophical associations in a discussion of the subject of Democ- 
racy and Responsibility. Tentative arrangements have been made for a 
dinner and the presidential address at the Quadrangle Club on Monday 
evening, and on Tuesday evening there will be opportunity for dining with 
the lawyers, and for hearing the presidential address of the Political Sci- 
ence Association by Professor John Bassett Moore. In addition to the 
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joint discussion with the Political Science Association there will be a 
discussion by the two Philosophical Associations of the subject selected by 
the Executive Committee of the American Philosophical Association as 
the main topic at this meeting. This subject is “ The Interpretation of 
Justice, with Special Reference to Problems Forced to the Front by Pres- 
ent Economic, Social, and Political Conditions.” Leaders will be selected 
for this discussion, but it is especially urged that all members of the asso- 
ciation give the subject their earnest consideration and offer papers on it if 
they wish. In addition to the two main discussions there will be the 
usual opportunity for a number of papers on miscellaneous subjects. 
Members of the association are requested to send to the Secretary, not later 
than December 7, the titles of papers which they wish to read and also 
multiple copies of abstracts in order that discussions may be arranged. 
Papers are limited to twenty minutes in reading, and abstracts to four 
hundred words. All titles sent to the Secretary are, together with the 
abstracts, submitted to the Executive Committee, that it may make up 
the programme. Membership blanks will be furnished on request, and 
should be so filled out as to give full information regarding the candidate’s 
qualifications. They should be sent to the Secretary by December 23. 
In order that various details concerning the meeting may be arranged, 
members are urged to inform the Secretary if it is their intention to be 
present. At a later date information will be given concerning trains, 
hotels, and other accommodations. 


(Signed) E. G. Spaupina, 
PRINCETON, N, J. Secretary. 


A society for the study of the psychology of religion has just been 
founded in Nuremberg, the official organ of which is to be the Archiv fiir 
Religionspsychologie. Its committee consists of Messrs. A. Dyroff (Bonn), 
W. Stahlin (Egloffstein, Oberfranken), H. Faber (Tubingue), O. Kiilpe 
(Munich), G. Wunderle (Eichstatt i. B.), A. Fischer (Munich). Mem- 
bership in the society is open to all who are interested in the subject. A 
membership fee of 10 marks a year is charged and this fee entitles the 
member to receive free of charge the Archiv fiir Religionspsychologie. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, Herrn Rep. Lic. Faber, 
ev.-theol. Seminar, Tubingen. 


THE twenty-third annual meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation will be held on December 29, 30, and 31 at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Upon invitation of the psychologists of the University of Penn- 
sylvania the meeting will take place at that institution. The association 
will be affiliated with the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Society of Naturalists, and the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology. 
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